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FOREWORD 


When education on Western lines was introduced in 
India about a hundred and forty years ago as a result of the 
famous Macaulay’s Minute of 1835, and when it was systema- 
tized and expanded on the basis of the epoch-making Wood’s 
Despatch of 1854, its main objective was to train Indians 
to occupy subordinate positions in Government service to help 
the British rulers in the administration of the country. 
Education given in schools was largely academic and general 
in nature. Later, when the three universities at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras were established in 1857 and the matricu- , 
lation examination was introduced as a qualifying examination 
for admission to colleges, high schools became college prepara- 
tory schools, and school education became more literary and 
academic in nature. During the next fifty years, although 
school education was criticized on the ground of being too 
literary in character, nothing was done to set matters right. 
At the beginning of the present century, however, attempts 
were made to introduce some practical courses in our school 
curriculum. Sloyd (woodwork) and Drawing were introduced 
in our high schools, not from a vocational point of view but 


with a view to giving education a practical bias. 


Later, practical courses of a vocational mature were 
introduced in our senior primary schools, not with a view to 
training students for a vocation but only with a view to giving 
their training a vocational bias. These courses included metal 
work, leather work, tailoring, carpentry, agriculture, sericul- 
ture, smithy, etc. The number of schools offering such courses 
was, however, very small in comparison with the total number 
of senior primary schools ; and the number of students taking 
‘Such courses in any school, too, was Very small in comparison 
With the total number of pupils in the school. Most of the 


(vi) 


students took Hygiene or Samskrita which were provided as 
alternatives to the practical courses. 


At the high school Stage, a system of optional subjects 
Or electives was introduced in the thirties. Students in the 


second year of the high school then had to choose one out of 
four elective groups, viz., 


(a) Humanities ; 


(b) Science and Mathematics 3 
(c) Practical subjects ; and 
(d) Fine Arts. 


The practical subjects included a large number of 
vocational subjects— Agriculture, Sericultur 


e, Printing, Com- 

merce, Type-writing, Carpentry, Smithy, Electric Wiring, etc. 
“For girls, Domestic Science, Needlework and Embroidery 
were introduced. Here, again, the courses were intended to 
give a vocational bias rather than vocational training to 
the students. But, from experience, it was evident that most 
of the students, over $0 per cent of them, offered Group 
A or Group B which had foliow-on courses at the college level, 
while a smail percentage offered Group C or Group D, which 
had no follow-on courses at the college level. Later, when 
Commerce Colleges were Started, the number of students taking 
Commerce under Group C increased very rapidly. Those who 
chose subjects in the CorD Group found that the training 
given to them was incapable of facilitating their direct entry 
into any vocation.- In some schools, Head Masters had to use 
their personal influence to induce the required number of 


pupils to take subjects in Group D so that the particular 
teacher may not become superfluous. 


Such a state of affairs continued til 
ment of the Mudaliar Commission on 
1952. The most important recomme 
sion was that diversified courses shoul 
secondary level and that multi-pur, 
be started. Such multi-purpose schoo 


| the time of the appoint- 
Secondary Education in 
ndation of the Commis- 
d be introduced at the: 
pose high schools should 
Is were established all over, 
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the country during the early fifties. The objective of the multi- 
purpose high schools was to train the pupils in such a way as. 
to make them eligible for College studies or further vocational 
or technical training or to enter life. Eight groups of electives 
were suggested, many of which were vocational in nature. 
The Commission also recommended that a large number of 
craft courses should be introduced in all the secondary schools 
for the purpose of making education Jess literary and more 
practical and making our boys and girls appreciate the dignity 
of labour. For the implementation of these recommendations, 
large sums of money were spent all over the country ; and four 
Regional Colleges of Education were established to train tea- 
chers for multi-purpose high schools. By the time the Regional 
Colleges of Education were introduced, the multi-purpose 
school system was showing signs of failure. But, from practi- 
cal experience, it was- evident that these courses were not 
successful mainly because of the fact that the training imparted: 
in these schools was far too inadequate to give to students any 
effective vocational or technical competence ; as a matter of 
fact, such students were unemployable without further training. 
It may be mentioned here that only one-fourth of the total 
teaching time was allotted to these vocational courses, the re- 
maining three-fourths being set apart for general education. 
Another reason for their failure was that no preference was. 
given to these students when they sougbt admission to Engi- 
neering, Medical, Commerce or Agricultural Colleges or other 


Technical Institutions. 


The Education Commission of 1964-66 reviewed the entire 
situation and recommended that school education should be of 
10 years’ duration and that it should be general in character 
without any electives and common to all students. It recom- 
mended the introduction of electives at the next stage of edu- 
cation, viz., the pre-university stage. The Commission recom- 
mended that about 50 per cent of those who leave high school 
should be diverted to vocational courses at the pre-university 
stage. It was also suggested that the duration of these voca- 
tional courses need not uniformly be 2 years ; that it may ү 
One year, or two. years or three years, depending upon the 
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nature of the course. At the school level, the Commission 
recommended that about 20 per cent of those who pass Stan- 
dard VII should be diverted to purely vocational courses, the 
remaining 80 per cent going to high schools fora general 
course without any electives.’ No attempt has, however, been 
made to implement this recommendation. 


The progress of vocationalisation at the pre-university stage 
"was very slow. The Government of India therefore launched 
a massive centrally-sponsored scheme of vocationalisation in 
1977. In Karnataka, 13 colleges in three districts introduced 
21 vocational courses, and about 1,000 boys and girls were 
trained. In 1978, vocational courses were introduced in 45 
colleges scattered over 9 districts. The number of courses was 
increased to 27 and the number of students to about 2,000. 
Experience has shown that these courses are not very popular. 
In many colleges, the Principal and the members of the ‘staff 
had to induce some students to join these courses. Thereis a 
feeling that these courses are meant for those who are not fit 
for the Arts, Science or Commerce courses. Second, most of 
the courses are either technical or industrial in nature. There 

are very few agriculture-based courses. Third, the qualification 
obtained at the end of the 2-year course is not recognized for 
purposes of employment in Government service since this qua- 
lification does not finda place in the Cadre and Recruitment 
КЕ: 28 preference is given to them at the time of employ- 

- There is a widespread feeling that this scheme will also 


Prove to be as wasteful as the multi-pu i 
з | - ose high school 
scheme of the nineteen fifties. the | 


I personally feel that the problem of vocationalisation of 
education is an economic problem rather than an educational 
problem. We cannot create jobs by starting vocational courses 
If economic development takes place, more jobs will be avails 


able. Vocational courses will then be ne i 
сеззагу ; 
be more popular. hie SD 


1 also feel that we are attempting to achieve socialistic 
objectives by democratic methods in a democratic set up and 
that our attempt is not likely to succeed. Even in England, the 
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comprehensive school scheme has not been successful exactly 
for the same reason. I feel that there must be an element of 
compulsion with scientifically worked out selection procedures. 
We must have a massive programme of educational and voca- 
tional guidance. Just as we are now restricting admission to 
medical and engineering colleges on the basis of the perfor- 
mance of students at the PUC examination, so we should 
select and admit students to the Arts, Science, Commerce and 
Vocational courses at the Degree level. Our country is not 
affluent enough to think of College education in Arts, Science 
or Commerce as a general education and to give everyone the 
right to receive such education. In my view, primary education 
should be compulsory for all. Secondary education should be 
open to all ; but college education should be restricted to only 
those who are capable of benefiting by it; and it should be 
based on the needs of society. In the United Kingdom, ad- 
mission to Universities is highly restrictive ; and so it is in the 
USA, although, in the latter country, college education is more 
freely available in State Colleges. We cannot follow the US 
practice because we are not an affluent country. 


This evaluation study is a welcome contribution to the un- 
derstanding of the problems and prospects of vocational edu- 
-cation at the higher secondary stage. © 
Institute for Social and А.С. DEVE GOWDA 
Economic Change, 


‘Bangalore 


PREFACE 


Sri Subbaiah Shetty, former Minister of Education, Govern- 
ment of Karnataka, during his visit to the Institute for Social 
and Economic Change, Bangalore, requested the faculty to help 
the State Government in the formulation and implementation 
of progressive policies in education. Following his request, 
Professor V.K.R.V. Rao, who was then Chairman of the Board 
of Governors, constituted a four-member team consisting of 
С. Thimmaiah, A.S. Seetharamu, Abdul Aziz and Р.Н. Rayappa 
to find out the areas iù which the Institute might immedia- 
tely take up studies relating to the programmes and policies of 
the State Government, particularly in the field of education. 
The team, after a study of all the educational programmes, 
came to the conclusion that one of the areas in which it might 
undertake studies was the vocational education programme. 
This programme attracted the attention of the team because it 
was still in the initial stages of experimentation in the State. 
The team therefore suggested that the Government of Karnataka 
should be approached for a small grant for the conduct of an 
ex post evaluation of the vocational education programme in 
the State. The Government of Karnataka readily sanctioned 
the amount and the originally constituted team conducted the 
evaluation study. The present monograph is the result of this 


study. 


In this evaluation study, we have examined four aspects of 
the vocational courses which had been introduced in Karna- 
taka : 


(i) Assessment of the demand for vocational skills vis-a-vis 
their supply ; 

(ii) Evaluation of the vocational education experiment: 
in Karnataka ; 


(xii) 
(iii) Evaluation of problems and prospects ; and 


(iv) - Policy issues. 


We are grateful to the Government of Karnataka for giving 
us an opportunity to conduct this study. We are also grateful 
to the Principals of the selected colleges, their staff and students 
who extended their co-operation to us and gave us the required 
information for this study. We are indebted to E.S. Guru- 
basappa, former Director of Vocational Education, Government 
of Karnataka, and Shantharaj, Joint Director, Department of 
Employment and Training, for sparing their valuable time to 
discuss the subject with us. We wish to thank Professor A.C. 
Deve Gowda, who went through the preliminary draft of this 
monograph, and offered his valuable comments on it. He has 
also been kind enough to write a foreword to this report. We 
gratefully record our thanks to the participants of the one-day 


workshop who discussed this report and made valuable sugges- 
tions. We thank B.S. Srikantaiah, former Acting Director of 
the Institute, and L.S. Venkataramanan, the present Director, 
who gave us encouragement in conducting the study and the 
Workshop respectively. Before being processed for publication, 
the report was sent to two eminent experts in the field of 
education, Malcolm Adisheshaiah and J.P. Naik. They have 


gone through the report in detail and offered valuable com- 
ments. We are grateful to them as well. 


In the course of this study, 


Grover of the Population Research Centre, Miss M.D. Usha- 
devi and Mrs. Usha Ramkumar of the Education Unit, Mr. 
Jaganmohan Reddy and Mr. H.K. Linga Raju of the Econo- 


mics Unit, and Mr. У. Srinivasulu of the Sociology Unit. We 
wish to express our sincere thanks to all of them. 


We were assisted by Deepak 


Institute for Social and { AUTHORS 
Economic Change, 


Bangalore 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


1.1. Background 


Should education be liberal or vocational ? This is an age- 
old question. It hascome up time and again in the educatio- 
nal history of all societies. There have been several cases of 
past societies which went all out for liberal education, totally 
disregarding vocational education, One such earliest society 
was the Greek Society whete two kinds of education preyailed : 
education of “free” men and education of “slaves.” The 
former was referred to and encouraged by Aristotle as “liberal” 
education, while the latter was referred to as "servile"? educa- 
tion. “Servile? education had been accorded an inferior 
Status ; in content and form, it was mechanical, occupation- 
oriented, and involved manual labour. The institutes of higher 
learning therefore confined themselves to the organisation of 
“liberal” education—i.e., education of “free” men, men who 
were the citizens, had voting rights and held public office. 
This state of affairs continued till the Industrial Revolution, 
when “work” was given importance in the curriculum, and 
there was a rise in the status of the “worker” as a person and 
as а citizen. 


The consequences of this change on orthodox liberal edu- 
cation were profound. Liberal education courses were so 
Testructured as to incorporate vocational subjects within their 
framework. Since then, the question has been: 


“How much of higher education should be liberal or 
Vocational” rather than “whether higher education should be 


1. John S. Brubacher gives a detailed account of this shift from purely 
liberal to liberal-cum-vocational education in his History of the 
Problems of Education, McGraw Hill Book Co., New York, 2nd 
Edition, 1966, pp. 427 to 464. 
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liberal or vocational? The choice has been one of degree 
rather than of form. Even now, the question of balancing 
education between the liberal and vocational spheres continues. 
-to confront the educational planner. The answer to this ques- 
tion depends to a large extent upon the stage of the overall 
development of a country. Thus, developing countries like India 
cannot afford to place continued emphasis on liberal educa- 
tion; they have to vocationalise education as far as possible. 
Otherwise education would be at cross-purposes with the 
national goals of development. If past experience is any guide 
to future trends, a continuing emphasis on liberal education 
would only swell the number of the unemployed, promote 
unrest among students in particular and the academic com- 
munity in general, distort planned strategies of development, 
and tend to push the system of education towards a state of 
chaos. It is with this perception that the National Education 
Commission? recommended, as far back as 1966, a policy of 
progressive vocationalisation of education in India. In parti- 
cular, the Commission recommended the vocationalisation of 
higher secondary education. This recommendation was accept- 
ed by the Government of India, and the Union Ministry of 
Education implemented the policy as an integral part of the 
new 10--2--3 pattern of education. Accordingly, some State: 
Governments implemented the vocationalisation of the “plus 
two" stage of education for the first time in 1977. 


The avowed objectives of vocationalisation of education 
аге: 


(i) To train persons for those middle level jobs which may 
be anticipated in industry and in the service sector ; 


(ii) To train people for self-employment in agriculture, 


small industries, services such as repairing, etc. ; 


(ii) To offer vocational courses which are neither too 
narrow пог too specialised ; aud 


(iv) To establish close links between education ard employ- 
ment. 


2. Government of India, 


Ministry of Education, Education and 
National Development, New Delhi, 1906; ucation, Educatio 
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It is obvious from these objectives that vocational education 
was intended to be both a terminaland a transitional course. 
It is terminal in the sense that those students who successfully 
complete the course and prefer to seck gainful employment 
may take up suitable jobs or get self-employed. Others who 
prefer to go in for higher education may pursue general edu- 
cation; for them, the "plus two" course a transitional 
course. 


12, Karnataka's Attempt 

The Government of Karnataka was among the first to 
introduce the vocational courses on the pattern suggested by 
the Union Education Ministry. The first batch of 1,029 
students from the three districts of Karnataka, viz., Bangalore, 
South Kanara and Dharwar (916 boys and 113 girls) was ad- 
mitted and trained in 13 colleges during the two-year period, 
1977-79. А total of 21 vocational courses under agriculture, 
industry and services were introduced To train the students 
in these courses, a total of 220 staff members (including part- 
time and full-time employees and assistants) were appointed. 
The media of instruction followed were Kannada and English. 
The duration of the course was two years. The maximum in- 
take of students in any single course was fixed at 25. Out of 
the 1,029 students, 892 appeared for the final éxamination at 
the end of the two-year course in 1979. ; 

In 1978-79, vocational courses were introduced in 45 colle- 
ges spread over nine districts of the State. The number of 
vocational courses offered was also increased to 27. The total 
enrolment of students stood at 2,148 (1,874 boys and 274 
girls) in that year. In 1979-80, vocational courses were intro- 
duced in 76 colleges of Karnataka; and the total enrolment 
stood at 2,726. 

To gather the necessary information on the demand for 
vocational skills in different districts, an attempt was miade to 


prepare district vocational surveys of the State. This was 
treated as an integral part of the programme of vocational 


education, though it served as a preparatory stage for assessing 
the scope and needs of vocational courses in each district. 
Specifically, these surveys were conducted at the initiative of 
the Union Ministry of Education with a view to: 
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(i) Identifying the existing resources in the district ; 

(ii) Identifying the existing institutions which may be 
potential institutions for the introduction of vocational 
courses ; 

(iii) Identifying the vocational skills in demand in the 
district ; and 

(iv) Identifying the shortage categories of skills in the dis- 
trict.) 


All the District Vocational Surveys have been completed 
and are now available in print. These District Surveys contain 
information on population size, rural-urban distribution of 
population, economic characteristics of the population, extent 
of irrigation, size of land holdings, and cropping pattern in the 
district, other resources such as forest and minerals, the number 
and nature of industrial establishments, etc. They also indicate 
the number of people on the live registers of Employment 
Exchanges, the shortage of trained personnel, the educational 
facilities available in the district and, finally, the vocational 
courses that may be relevant for the district. 


After the introduction of vocational courses in the State, 
an attempt was made to evaluate the vocational education 
programme. A NCERT Team made ап attempt? to evaluate 
the vocational education Programme in Karnataka in March 
1978. A Follow-up Study! was attempted in January 1979. 
The NCERT team visited all the 13 institutions offering voca- 
tional courses in the State, and presented their college/school- 
wise reports. The Study Team evaluated such facilities as staff, 
laboratories/workshops, etc., and considered such other aspects 
коре ganas the head of the institution, the financial 

$, and the availabili iti 
for the vocationally CENA ЗНА о 
` The NCERT evaluations are c 
were completed even before the fi 
their courses. Now that one batc 


ommendable ; however, they 
tst batch of students finished 
h has come out, there appears 


3; A Critical Study of Vocationalisati ме 
New Delhi, March 1978, atisation of Education in Karnataka, 


4. NCERT: Follow-up Study 


13 Junior Colleges of Karnataka 


f Vocationalisation of Education ix 
а, New Delhi, January 1979, 
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to be a case for an ex post evaluation of the courses, particularly 
in terms of the employment situation and the employability of 
the students. There is also a need fora special study of the 
problems of the students who happen to be the focus of atten- 
tion in the whole scheme of vocationalisation, an aspect which - 
has been fully examined in this study. When the NCERT made 
its evaluation study, the courses had been confined to the 
colleges which were located in selected areas of Karnataka. 
Since then, the scheme of vocationalisation has been extended 
to all parts of the State. Therefore, it would be interesting to 
know the response and experiences of the various regions about 
the vocational education programme. 


Another significant aspect of this study is its evaluation of 
vocational courses which have been introduced in terms of the 
local/regional requirements of skills. This has not been done 
so far. It may be noted that, apart from weaning the students 
away from general education, the objective of vocational educa- 
tion is to meet the loca] skill—requirements by training students 
in the required vocational skills. In this connection, the 
question that occurs to one's mind is to what extent this objec- 
tive is being fulfilled. An answer to this question requires a 
thorough examination of the matching that is attempted bet- 
ween the courses offered and the skills which are in short 
supply in the region in question. Such an examination has 


been attempted in this study. 


1.3, Objectives of this Study 


The present study is an ex post evaluation of the programme 
of vocational courses implemented in Karnataka. The objec- 


tives of the present study are : 


(a) To evaluate the overall demand for vocational skills 
in Karnataka State in relation to the vocational courses . 


offered ; 


(b) To review the programme of vocational education in 
the State with respect to enrolment trends, selection 


procedures, resource position, etc. 
(c) To focus the problems of vocational education and 
highlight its prospects ; and ' 
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(d) To make policy recommendations on the future pro- 
gramme of vocationalisation. 


1.4. Methodology 


The vocational education scheme has been introduced 
only at the +2 level, i.e., at the pre-university level; and in 
45 colleges, this scheme is presently in operation. As the 
number of colleges offering vocational courses was within 
‘` manageable limits, it was decided to cover all of them, colleges, 
some by personal visits and some by mailing schedules by 
post. Accordingly, we prepared three schedules—two for 
Students and one for Principals. While general information 
was sought through this schedule from the Principals, 13 
colleges were selceted for a more intensive study of the course 
problems and the problems of the students—both the currently 
studying and those who had passed their examinations. Copies 
of these schedules were mailed to the remaining colleges, with 


a request that the Principals fill out the schedules and mail 
them back to us. 


Interviews were held in the thirteen selected colleges 
with the Principals and the teachers who were teaching the 
vocational courses as well as with the students. In this way, 
we collected information from 18 girls and 118 boys from 

' among the currently studying students, and from 20 girls and 
25 boys from among those who had passed out of the 
vocational institutions. These completed schedules (received 
from the Principals, the currently students and the passed-out 
Students) form the data base of our analysis in this study. 


Separate questionnaires were prepared for the currently 
studying and the passed-out students. There was no difficulty 
In canvassing the questionnaire among the former because 
| they were available in the college. In regard to the latter, 

the Principals had been Tequested to arrange interviews with 


dw that was not possible, the addresses of some 
candidates were collected, and the uesti i 

were 
mailed to them. 3 я 


e As for the selection ofthe students, there was some 
5 culty. It was earlier decided to take a per cent sample of 
tbe currently studying students and of those who had pa ssed 
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out of the thirteen colleges and cover them by personal inter- 
view. Accordingly, in the colleges covered, every tenth student 
was selected, using the attendance register for the purpose of 
canvassing the questionnaire. Whenever the tenth person was 
not available, his or her immediate next or preceding number 
was selected. In many places, however, we came up against 
a problem. As the sample student was selected from each 
class and from each course, it was difficult to obtain Number 
10, or 20, or 30, because, in each course, the maximum 
number of students was 25. The first two students were 
easily selected. The third, however, was one of the residual 
above 20 (if the number was less than 20, one of the residuals 
above 10 was selected, and soon). Inrespect of the passed- 
out students, the procedure referred to here could not be 
strictly adhered to because of operational difficulties. While 
the ` questionnaire was canvassed only among the sample 
students, a common interview was held with all the students 
in the classrooms to assess what they generally felt about the 


courses, their special problems and their future plans. 


Apart from the thirteen colleges which were personally 
visited by the team, information was also received through 
mailed questionnaires from 18 out of 31 Principals. This 
gave us 31 completed questionnaires, which have been actually 


used for analysis in this study. 5 


15. Plan of this Study 


This evaluation study of the vocationalisation of educa- 
tion in Karnataka has been divided into five chapters. 

In the second chapter, an assessment of vocational 
courses identified by the Union Ministry of Education and the 
shortage categories of vocational skills listed by the Bureau of 
Employment and other agencies has been made with a view 
to gaining an insight into the demand for, and the supply of, 
vocational skills. It highlights the flaws and the gaps in the 


programme of vocationalisation. 


The third chapter gives an account of the implementa- 


tion of vocationalisation programme in Karanataka. It covers 
Such aspects as student enrolment in vocational courses, 
enrolment in relation to the the general pre-university courses, 
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selection of students and choice of courses, performance об 
vocational students; the number of drop-outs, the resource 
position, investment patterns and managerial assistance to 
colleges ; the cost of vocational education and, finally, the 
attitudes of the students and Principals to vocational courses. 


The problems faced by the various agencies which are 
involved in the programme of vocationalisation and which 
have been implementing the programme have been discussed 
in the fourth chapter, The future prospects of this programme 
have also been evaluated. ; 


The last chapter presents a summary of the findings of 
the study, and presents the recommendations made’ in the: 
workshop and the policy issues emerging out of this study. 


CHAPTER II 


Demand for Vocational Skills 


Before an analysis of the findings relating to the actual 
implementation of vocational courses is made, it may be useful 
to evaluate the estimates of the demand for vocational skills 
in 19 districts of Karnataka. These estimates, based mostly 
on secondary data, have been made by the Directorate of 
Vocational Education. In the statements appended to this report 
(Appendix I), we have presented the number of persons on the 
Live Registers of Employment Exchange, and classified them 
according to the level of their education. Against this, the 
categories of people who are in short supply, as revealed by 
the Directorate of Employment and Training, are presented 
here. Along with these, information on the vocational courses. 
identified by the Directorate of Vocational Education on the 
basis of their District Surveys has also been presented. 


It is necessary to mention here that the District Surveys 
were conducted by the Department of Vocational Education. 
They were co-ordinated by the Deputy Directors of Vocational 
Education with the assistance of the Assistant Director in each 
district. These Surveys were mainly based on secondary data 
and on the information available from the census reports 
and other published documents. An attempt to get first-hand 
information from the employers in the districts met with a poor 
response. Knowledgeable persons in the area were contacted, 
and the employment situation was discussed with them. Most 
of these Surveys present a factual position without attempting 

Saline cos istri andbooks, district 
k es Me IU сео) panem of Economics 
and Statistics, employment exchange data, lead bank surveys, agri- 
culture census, intensive industrial potential survey reports, 
industria! development potentialities of districts, and the report of 


the Third All-India Educational Survey. It may be noted that an 
attempt was made to collect the primary data from industries ; but 


the response was not very encouraging. 
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to analyse the implications of these data. The first impression 
one gets from this information is that there are many discre- 
pancies in the two sets of data and thet some of these District 
Surveys have overlooked the shortage categories of skills as 
revealed by the information supplied by the Employment 
Exchanges. It is true that the information available from the 
Employment Exchanges із only partial, in the sense that not 
all of those who are unemployed really register and that there 
are persons who continue to be on the live registers even after 
they have obtained jobs. However, the information relating 
tothe vocational categories of skills may be considered reli- 
able because such information is passed on to the Employment 
Exchanges by prospective employers who are looking for such 
Specified categories of skills. 


Itis notso much the discrepancy in the number of short- 
age categories and the numbe 


Bories, 
Case of Bangalore district. 


those who are turners, fitters 
electricians and of such oth 
short supply. But 

tional course. Th 


г industrial workers who are in 
Done of these has been offered as а уоса- 
is is quite understandable because these 


trial Training Insti- 


dairy- 
interior deco- 


skill categories 
the list of the courses identified, 


It may be note 


d, however, 
Vocational Education 


that the Department of 
may have j 


dentified the vocational 
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skills in demand in different districts, and it may have done 
so on the basis of the sources ofinformation other than 
Employment Exchanges. But there is no justification for 
underestimation in the case of four districts. The result of 
such an imbalance is obvious. While trained personnel in 
shortage. skills are not being produced at all, the new skills , 
"which are not in demand are produced, creating the paradoxi- 


cal situation of unemployment among these new categories of 
skilled workers while a shortage of the earlier specified skills 


in the Jabour market persists. 


Thus, from the secondary information available, we find that 
there is a lot of discrepancy between the number and nature 
of courses identified by the Directorate for training in each 
district and the number and nature of the ski!ls in which people 
"were in short supply. This raises a question of co-ordination 
between the Employment Exchanges and the Directorate of 
Vocational Education. Moreover, if we examine the lists of 
shortage categories put out by the Employment Exchanges, we 
find that most of them pertain to the vocationally skilled, with 
the exception of a few peons and clerks (which may not be as 
high as the vocationally skilled category). In the case of the , 
‘courses identified by the department, we find that a large 
number of general courses are treated as vocational courses. 
'For example, banking, co-operation, accountancy, auditing, 
pre-school and primary education, taxation, etc., are listed as 
vocational courses in almost all the districts. It is well known 
that some of these courses are offered in Commerce Colleges, 
some others in Economics Departments, and, that pre-school 
and primary education courses are well established in specia- 
lised training institutions. Because of the technical skill 
involved in all these courses, students need an intensive as well 
as a broad-based training which cannot be compressed into a 
two-year vocational course. Therefore one wonders on what 
grounds these courses were identified as vocational courses. 
This reinforces our argument that not enough care was taken 
to identify the courses which are suitable for vocational 
skills. 


the State Department of 


Again, it is quite possible that i 
the list of vocational 


Vocational Education was guided by 
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courses suggested by the Ministry of Education, Government. 

of India. (See Appendix II.) It may be observed that this. 

list includes such general courses as co-operation and pre- 

primary teacher training and primary school teacher training: 

Programmes, banking and international trade, accounting and 
auditing, marketing and salesmanship. 


It is possible that the colleges have preferred to offer these 
Courses because they do not involve much botheration for them 
and because they do not require technically skilled staff, 
laboratory, huge equipment, etc. They can be taught in class- 
rooms and practical work can be done outside the college. The 
college will get a grant and will take (dubious) credit for 
introducing vocational courses. One wonders how and why 
the Union Ministry of Education included these courses in the 
list of vocational courses because there is no explanation for 
this inclusion from any of their documents. 


If we tally the shortage categories as revealed by the 
Employment Exchange and with the vocational courses as 
identified by the Directorate, we find very little Consistency or 
observations on the estimation of 
Is and the identification of voca- 
mand were reinforced when we 


ur who passed out of their Colleges. 
> Only 6 were temporarily employed 


and as many as 24 were unemployed, while 14 went in for 
higher education. 


eges and the Directorate об 
nsideration not merely the 
ionally trained but also the 
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potential future demand. But even this future demand was not 
properly estimated, as is evident from the interviews we had 
with the Principals of these colleges. Most of such estimates 
are “‘guestimates” based on circumstantial evidence. Therefore, 
it is essential that the Directorate of Vocational Education 
should give some thought to the estimation of the demand for 
skills in the State ; and they will probably do well if they use 
the services of the Employment Exchanges which operate in 
the various district headquarters. 


Perhaps a supplementary method of estimating the demand 
for vocational skills in the future would be to examine the 
patterns of investment (both private and public) by the Centre, 
the State Governments and others, which would indicate possi- 
‘ble areas of employment generation. Also, one has to consider 
the employment potential of the plan schemes in order to get 
an idea of the quantum of employment that is likely to be 
generated in each sector of the economy before planning the 
vocational courses. We have presented in Table 2.2 the sectoral 
outlays for the state of Karnataka during the Sixth Plan period. 
Tables 2.3 and 2.4 present the employment potential of diff- 
‘erent plan schemes (both direct and indirect) during their 
-different phases of operation. 


From these figures, it is evident that the emphasis is on 
rural development, minimum needs, power generation, social 
and community services. One may also come up with some 
estimates for employment generation in area specific program- 
mes, such as power generation, irrigation, etc. Plan schemes of 
irrigation, agriculture, and sericulture generate the maximum 
number of manual employment opportunities, both skilled and 
unskilled. Therefore, it would be rewarding to explore the 
possibility of estimating the demand for different skills on the 
basis of the proposed sectoral outlays and the employment 
potential of these plan schemes. This method, when supple- 
-mented by others, may give us а clearer picture ofthe demand 
for vocational skills in different areas. 
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TABLE 2.1 
Current Status of the Passed.out Students 
Covered in our Study 


Employed 


Sex Permanent Temporary. 


ull й Total 
Part- ~Full- Part- Full- Un- Higher To 
time time time time employed Studies 


- 1 2 12 10 25 
Female — 


Sixth 
SI. | Five-Year 
i Sector Plan 
a 1980-85 


Water and Power Development, of which : 1149.55 


(0) Irrigation and Floog Control 577.15* 
(8) Power à (2308) 
Industry & Minerals (22 90) 
Transport & Communications (6.56): 


| .00 
Social & Community Services 61200 
Economic Services 


Зам за сло ж 


4.65 
General Services 


Source: Plann; 
Draft Sixth Five-Year Plan, 
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ТАВІ 2.3 


Direct and Indirect Employment Generated per 
Rs, 1,000 of Investment by Industry : 
Construction Phase 


Employment 


(Manual Jobs in Male Mandays) 


Total 
Sl. Sector Regular Skilled Semi- Un- (in unskilled 
No. skilled skilled male mandays) 


1. Agriculture (8) 41.2 9.5 1077 235.0 426.4 
2. Irrigation (4) 1.5 1.6 22 35.5 41.6 
3. Manufacturing (4) 6.0 11.5 13.7 20:1 75.0 


4. Public Works (5) 3.2 6.9 12.7 88.9 128.5 


5. Power (4) 16.1 87 7.9 35.0 72.9 
6. Sericulture- (4) 4.6 8.7 1.7 31.5 60.7 
7. Dairy (1) 1.9 0.02 Nil 8.0 8.1 


8. Education (7) 68.5 12.4 11.0 13.5 67.1 


9. Welfare (3) 5.9 5.1 5.1 13.9 36.8 


Note: Figures in parentheses refer to the number of schemes 
covered under each industry group. 


Source : Abdul Aziz and Rayappa, P.H., Estimation of Employment 
Potential of Some Plan Schemes in Karnataka, ISEC, 1978 (A Summary 
Report), p. 42, Table 4 (mimeographed). 
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TABLE 2.4 
Direct and Indirect Employment Generated 
per Rs, 1,000 of Investment by Industry : 
Maintenance and Operation Phase 


Employment 


Manual jobs 


Regular Skilled Semi- Un- Total (in un- 


SI. Sector skilled skilled skilled male 
No, mandays) 
1. Agriculture (6) 58.6 30.6 2.9 61.7 158.3 
2. Irrigation (2) 237.3 131.7 321.7 741.9 1618.8 
3. Manufacturing (10) 3.5 3.8 2.7 3.3 18.8 
4. Public Works (3) 58.8 24.2 8.7 55.3 140.9 
5. Power* (1) 43.2 Nil Nil 1727 172.7 
6. Sericulture (6) 17.4 94.3 7.3 26.8 320.3 
7. Dairy (3) - 24.9 6.8 0.1 218 42.3 
8. Education (1) 126.1 27.9 26.2 26.1 149.2 
9. Welfare (4) 1.2 4.6 0.9 0.7 15.9 


NU UE MEUSE п 


* Figures relate only to direct employment. 
Figures in parentheses refer to the number of schemes 
Covered under each industry group. 
Source: Abdul Aziz, and Rayappa, Р.Н., Estimation of Employment 


Potential of Some Plan Schemes in Karnataka 
Report), p. 47, ISEC, 1978, 


(A Summary 
, Table 6 (mimeographed), 


| 
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CHAPTER Ш 


Evaluation of Vocational Education 
Experiment 


An attempt has been made in this chapter to evaluate the 
operational aspects of vocational education in Karnataka. It 
covers such aspects аз : 


(7) Student enrollment for vcoational courses—course-wise 


and general picture, enrollment in relation to the 
general pre-university courses ; 


(ii) Mode of selection of students ; 
(iii) Choice of courses ; 

(iv) Drop-outs ; 

(v) Performance of students ; 


(vi) Infrastructure facilities, such as availability of work- 
. shop, equipment and staff ; 
(vii) Attitude of college Principals and абсо to voca- 
tional education ; and 


(viii) Government grant. 


Rural-urban comparisons are also made wherever they 
appear to be relevant. 


3.1. Enrollment Trends 


Table 3.1 presents the data about student enrollment in 
vocational courses in the State. 


It is evident from Table 3.1 that the enrollment in vocatio- 
nal courses in Karnataka State in 1978-79 was more than 
double the 1977-78 figure and that it declined slightly іп 1979- 
80. One of the reasons for this sharp increase in enrollment 
in the following years is the while 13 colleges from 3 districts 
offered vocational courses in 1977-78, the number of colleges 
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TABLE 3.1 
Enrollment in Vocational Courses— 1977-78 to 1979.80 


1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 


Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 


No. 4 
enrolled 781 76 857 1,585 231 1,816 1,495 302 1,997 


offering these courses increased to 45 in 9 districts іп 1978-79. 
Further, the number of courses offered increased from 21 in 
1977-78 to 27 in 1978-79. 


It is interesting to note that the proportion of girls taking 
up vocational courses increased considerably from the base 
year 1977-78 through the succeeding years, 1978-79 and 1979- 
80. Even if we consider only the figures for 1978-79 and 
1979-80, it is evident that though the number of institutions 
offering vocational courses was constant during this period, the 
girls’ enrollment went up from 231 to 302. Further, in 1978- 


79 and 1979-80, a slight decrease in the enrollment of boys is 
evident. 


3.1.1, Scheduled Caste Students in Vocational Courses 


Vocational courses have attracted a considerable number of 
Scheduled Caste students, 


TABLE 3.2 

Participation of Scheduled Caste Students in Vocational 
Courses 

Enrollment of 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 
Non-Scheduled Caste 
Students 835 
Scheduled Caste di B5 
Students 22 89 75 
Total 857 1,806 1,797 


It is obvious from Table 3.2 that the ratio of non-Scheduled 
Caste students to Scheduled Caste Students was 38:1 in 
1977-78. It came down to 19:1 in 1978-79 and stood at 
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23:1 in 1979-80. It was found on further analysis that the 
participation of Scheduled Caste girls was slightly higher over 
the years than that of Scheduled Caste boys. 


It may be seen from Table 3.3 that the proportion of stu- 
dents seeking general pre-university courses in relation to those 
who go in for vocational courses has decreased. This propor- 
tion was 12: 1 in 1977-78, which dropped to 8:1 in 1978-79 
and to 7:1 in 1979-80. This trend indicates a favourable 


TABLE 3.3 
Enrollment in Vocational Courses in Relation to 
Enrollment in General PUC Course 


Enrollment for 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 
the Year 

Two-Year PUC 10,124 14,288 13,183 
Vocational Courses 857 1,816 1,797 
Ratio of PUC to Voca- 

tional Courses 12:1 8:1 7:1 


social response to vocational courses. Though we cannot 
generalise on the basis of observations for these three years, 
the data do indicate that the vocational courses are attracting 
an increasing number of students from the general pre-univer- 
sity courses. One of the objectives of the vocational course 
experiment, therefore, appears to have met with some degree 


of success. 


It may be interesting to examine the behaviour of the ratio. 
of Scheduled Caste students to that of others. Table 3.4 pre- 
sents this information. 


It is evident from Table 3.4 that the proportion of Schedul- 


. ed Caste students to other students in the general pre-university: 


courses-has not materially changed over the three-year period. 
However, during 1979-80, there was a decrease in the number 
of other students. Аза result, the ratio has moved in favour 
of Scheduled Caste students. It is evident, therefore, that 
students from the weaker sections of society are increasingly: 
taking up vocational courses. 
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TABLE 3.4 
Proportion of Scheduled Caste Students in General 
PUC Courses and Vocational Courses 


Enrollment for 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 
the Year — 


Others SC Others 5С Others SC 


General Courses 9,517 607 13,458 830 12,270 903 
Vocational Courses 835 22 1,717 89 1,722 75 


Ratio of Other Students to SC Students 
General PUC Courses 16:1 16:1 13.6: 1 
Vocational Courses 38:1 19:1 23:1 


3.2. Mode of Selection 


While examining the methods followed by colleges in 
the selection of students for vocational courses, it is worth- 
while to remember that the intake capacity of each college is 
fixed at 25 per course and that a college may normally offer 
four courses at a time. With these constraints on enrollment, 
and given the diversity of the courses which are offered, it is 
natural to expecta rush of students for some courses and 
relatively less demand for other courses. The colleges were 


therefore asked the following question : “Was there any rush 
of students for vocational courses 2" 


Out of 31 colleges that were contacted either personally 
or by canvassing through mailed schedules, only one college 
did not respond to the question. Twenty-five colleges admitted 
that there was a rush for vocational courses, Only 5 colleges 
Teported that there was по rush. It is clear, therefore, that, 
in general, there is a tush for vocational courses. 


It has already been mentioned that there are four major 
areas in vocational courses, namely, agriculture, engineering, 
health services and business. Colleges were asked to indicate 
the relative demand for these courses. Their responses are 
given in Table 3.5. It may be noted that the total number of 
colleges which responded exceeds the nu 


mber of colleges in 
the sample. 


There is, however, the Possibility that, in some 
colleges, the demand was for more than one course. 


SRE ee 


7: Library 
а й © 
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4 LD 
TABLE 3.5 \ > — 
5 3 iN У, Calcutta 
Demand for Vocational Courses in Terms o. * B. E "S 
Responds by Principals of Colleges WS 
Nature of Agri- Engineer- Health Busi- No 
Course culture ing Services ness Response 
Demand for Course 2 11 4 11 8 


Twenty-five out of 31 colleges reported that there was a 
demand for vocational courses. Of these 25, 8 colleges did 
not specify the area of demand. The analysis ofthe data is 
therefore confined only to 17 colleges. It is evident from 
Table 3.5 that courses in engineering and business are much 
sought after, while courses in agriculture and health services. 
are not in great demand. 


A further examination of the data onthe demand for 
vocational courses in terms of urban/non-urban preferences. 
reveals that engineering courses are more sought after in urban 
areas and business courses in non-urban areas. The courses on 
building construction technology and electrical wiring, repairs 
and maintenance are much in demand in urban areas. Also, 
the offering of these courses requires a better resource posi- 
tion in terms of skilled personnel, raw materials, scope for 
practical experience and laboratory facilities. On the other 
hand, the offering of business courses does not warrant so 
many facilities. As mentioned earlier, the demand for agri- 
cultural and health courses is generally not high. But even 
this limited demand for agricultural courses is greater in non- 
urban areas. For health courses, however, the demand is 
higher in urban areas. 


As there was a heavy demand for vocational courses, 
colleges were asked about the selection criteria adopted by 
them while admitting a student to a vocational course. From 
their replies, it appears that colleges have followed such cri- 
teria as the prospective candidate's family background, his 
achievement in past examinations, his aptitude for vocational 
skills, etc, These criteria were employed individually as well 
as іп combination (see Table 3.6 below). з; КТ, үө е son 
OIL ба м 


Doe 
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TABLE 3.6 
Criteria for Selection of Students 


Criteria SSLC Family Aptitude Other 
Marks Background Test Factors 


Number of Colleges 
Following a Criterion 19 11 18 8 


Note : All the 25 colleges covered here follow certain criteria for selection. 
But the total number of colleges mentioning the criteria, when 
added up, exceeds the total number of colleges in the sample. This 
is so because some colleges follow more than one Criteria. 


Itis clear from Table 3.6 that the marks obtained bya 
candidate at the secondary school leaving certificate exami- 
nation are the main selection criterion, followed closely by 
tests for vocational aptitude. In 19 colleges, the achievement 
at the SSLC examination was considered. In 18 colleges, 
aptitude tests were administered. Only 11 colleges Teported 
that they considered the family background in their selection 
of students for vocational courses. Eight colleges gave certain 
other considerations, which may be categorised as miscella- 
neous. Of the colleges which considered the family back- 
ground of the applicants, 7 are located in non-urban areas. 


When colleges consider 
applicants, they bear in mind eit 
in relation to the vocational co 
. Sought, or their income. 
colleges go more by the p. 
income. In other words, 
receive greater weightage. 


the family background of 
her the parents’ occupations 
urse for which admission is 
However, it is evident that the 
arents’ occupations than by their 
the parents’ traditional occupations 


33, Choice of Courses 


Once the students are admitted to vocational courses, 
they have to be distributed to specific courses. In this regard, 


it is worth examining the criteria which they have followed 
to offer specific courses to students, 


The perception of local needs for the vocationally trained 
Skilled personnel (by the Principal and Staff) and the rela tive 
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demand by students for certain types of vocational courses 
emerge as the two major criteria followed by the colleges 
when they offer a particular course to a student. Another ` 
important criterion followed by them while preferring some 
vocational courses to others is their staff position (see Table 
3.7). Whether teaching/training personnel are available 
in sufficient numbers and with appropriate technical 
talent to man the courses if they are offered in the college is 
one such criterion. In fact, colleges rely heavily upon part- 
time teachers to run their vocational courses.* 


TABLE 3.7 


Criteria Followed for Offering Vocational Courses 
to Students 


No. of Colleges 
Criterion Following the 
Criterion 


As per Governments suggestion 
Your own perception of local needs 15 


Management's decision regarding the same 7 
Relative demand for the courses from 
students 16 
Availability of technical personnel to man 
E 13 


these courses 


A few colleges have reported that they did not exercise 
their discretion but went either by the management's decision 
or by the government's suggestion in offering vocational 
courses. Most of the colleges, which mentioned that they 
went by management’s decision in offering vocational courses, 
are located in urban areas. 

3.4. Drop outs from Vocational Courses 

Though there is a demand for vocational courses, and 
though selection is based on certain relevant criteria, the fact 
remains that a small proportion of students drop out of 
vocational courses. The figures of drop-outs for the years 
1977-78 and 1978-79 are presented in Table 3.8. 


*For details, see Appendix I. 
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TABLE 3.8 


Drop.outs from Vocational Courses 


Year 1977-78 1978-79 
Number admitted 857 1,816 
Number dropped out 103 142 
Percentage of drop-outs 12.0 8.96 


From 31 colleges, 12.00 per cent of the enrolled students 
dropped out in 1977-78, which is the year in which vocational 
courses were introduced in Karnataka State. In the following 
year, the percentage of drop-outs declined to 8.96. This із 
no doubt an improvement over the previous year as far as 
the retention of the Students is concerned, Even so, however 
it is necessary to conduct a probe into the causes of such 
drop-outs and arrest their rate before it takes an upward 
trend. Ah attempt has been made here to determine whether 


the nature of the course has anything to do with the drop-out 
Tate. ~ 


Table 3.9 indicates that the drop-out rates for the various 
Courses in agriculture, engineering, health service, business and 
banking appear to have declined in 1978-79. The engineering 
i TSeS gained in terms of student retention 


Overall drop.out rate 
8.96 in 1978.79. But the drop- 
ture and business cours 
Of the four vocation 
Courses appear 


Out rates in respect of agricul- 
es exceeded the overall drop-out rate. 
al course areas, business and banking 
to have the lowest retention-ability. It is 
obvious from these facts that this course, which is more akin 
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TABLE 3.9 
Drop.outs by Nature of Courses 


Nature of Courses 1977-78 1978-79 
Agriculture Number admitted 157 389 
Number dropped out 16 36 
Percentage 10.02 9.30 
Engineering Number admitted 370 788 
Number dropped out 44 45 
Percentage 11.9 5.7 
Health Number admitted 126 162 
Service Number dropped out 15 a 
Percentage 12.00 4.3 
Business & Number admitted 204 477 
Banking Number dropped out 28 54 
Percentage 13.7 111 


3.5. Performance of Students 

Here, we present an account of the performance of students 
who appeared in the March 1979 examination. As many as 
754 students appeared for the two-year vocational course final 
examination held in March 1979. 


TABLE 3.10 
Performance of Students in Vocational Courses 


Number appeared 754 
Number passed 710 
Percentage of failures 58 


Out of these 754, as many as 710 students passed the exa- 
mination. The percentage of failures works out at 5.8. This 
is quite low compared to the percentage of failures in the two- 
year General PUC Courses. It is interesting to observe that 
out of 710 successful students, only 10 students rejoined the 
General Courses, which works out at 1.4 per cent of the total. 
This is quite insignificant. Of those who rejoined, one is a girl 
student. It is evident therefore that the wastage in vocational 
education is very low in comparison with the waste in the 
General PUC course. 
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3.6, Infrastructure Facilities 


The infrastructure facilities for vocational courses consist 
of staff, availability of workshop/laboratory facilities/library, 
etc. In most of the colleges covered by the study, a general 
inadequacy of library facilities was observed because a depen- 
dence on books was not considered essential for vocational 
‘courses. This is perhaps a misconception. More attention 
needs to be paid to the identification of reading material that 
is suitable for vocational courses with a view to ensuring their 
supply to colleges. If not text books, at least work books should 
be prepared for each of the vocational courses. The other 
important infrastructure facility that is necessary for the success 
of vocational courses is a laboratory/workshop. 


TABLE 3.11 


Workshop Facilities Available in Colleges Offering 
Vocational Courses 


Colleges having workshops 14 
Colleges not having workshops 15 
No response 2 


It may be observed from Table 3.11 that a number of col- 
leges do not have a workshop of their own to conduct voca- 
tional courses. While 14 out of 31 colleges have a workshop 
Of their own, 15 colleges do not have one. It may be noted 
that the colleges offering courses in banking and business do 
Not need a workshop. Students are sent out for practical work 


to а local bank or to a commercial establishment for practical 
training. 


3.61, Equipment Position 


It may be observed from Table 3.12 that the equipment 


position of colleges offering vocational courses is quite sound. 


The estimated cost of equipment that is available with the 
colleges works out at Rs. 155,521 while the cost of equipment 
met by the government specifically for running the vocational 
Courses is Rs. 262,824. The ratio of the cost borne by the 
colleges to that met by the government works out to around 
4:7. In other words, the colleges bear around 36 per cent of 
the total equipment cost of vocational education, It is only 
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TABLE 3.12 
Equipment Position of Celleges 


Cost of Equipment (in rupees) 


Course Available with Given by 
Colleges Government 
Agriculture 49,203 60,095 
Engineering 102,323 124,329 
Health Services = 32,015 
Business and Banking 3,995 46,385 
Total 155,521 262,824 


for health courses that the entire cost of equipment is borne 
by the government. The engineering courses appear to account 
for the major portion of the total expenditure incurred on 
equipment. 


The colleges were asked whether they found it easy to get 
‘equipment repaired whenever it went out of order. All the 
colleges, except five, reported that they found it easy to get it 
repaired. The colleges which reported that they faced diffi- 
culties in getting their equipment repaired were mostly located 
in non-urban areas. Obviously, the non-availability of repair 
facilities in such places and their distance from servicing 
centres are responsible for this difficulty of the five colleges. 


3.6.2. Staffing Facilities 

A programme of vocational education pre-supposes а large 
and extensive staff with diverse qualifications and skills to train 
students in different vocational skills. It is difficult to get all 
the staff at one place, and it ів uneconomical to employ all of 
them on a full-time and permanent basis. In this context, the 
colleges were asked to narrate their experiences. Their respon- 
ses are presented in Table 3.13. 


It is clear from Table 3.13 that colleges depend heavily on 
part-time teachers to run their vocational courses. The тайо 
of full-time teachers to part-time teachers for vocational 
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TABLE 3.13 
Staff Position for Vocational Courses 


Nature of Agri- Engineer- Health Banking ^ Total 
Course culture ing 
Full-time 
teachers 15 23 5 13 56 
Part-time 
teachers 72 176 33 98 379 


courses works out at nearly 1 : 7 ; that is, for each full-time 
teacher, there are seven part-time teachers. It is only for the 


other courses. 


It is likely that the colleges may find it difficult to get 
teachers for vocational courses on a large scale, particularly 
those who would be willing to work on a part-time basis. 
They were therefore asked : “Do you find it difficult to get 
part-time teachers 2" Their responses are shown in Table 3.14. 


; TABLE 3.14 
Availability of Part.time Teachers 


Difficult to ве! part-time teachers 


12 

Not difficult to get part-time teachers 17 
No response 2 
Total 31 


Quite a few colleges (12 out of 31) do find it difficult to 
get teachers for vocational courses. As many as 17 colleges 
do not find it difficult to get teachers for vocational courses. 


However, this does not mean that the problem does not exist 
or that it is not serious, 


Twelve colleges, which face 
time teachers, have given thei 
indicated in Table 3.15, 


d difficulties in getting part- 
г reasons for it, which are 
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TABLE 3.15 
Nature of Difficulty Faced by Colleges in 
Getting Part-time Teachers 


Nature of Difficulty Frequency 


Remuneration is low 
Time-table does not suit part-time teachers 
Not available near the college 


sAN 


Note: The total frequency of the nature of difficulties exceeds 12 
because some colleges have referred to more than one difficulty. 


While some difficulties can be overcome, others seem to 
have no solution. For instance, seven colleges have reported 
that one of their difficulties in getting part-time teachers is 
that the honorarium/remuneration paid to them is quite low. 
Again, four colleges reported that the time-table did not suit 
the staff working on a part-time basis. These problems can be 
easily set right. But the difficulty of seven colleges, which 
report that part-time teachers are not available from nearby 
places, deserves serious consideration. Neither the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education nor the colleges can do anything 
about it once they offer the vocational courses. Getting 
teachers from long distances may not be practicable. It is, 
therefore, advisable to start only those courses for which 
teachers are readily. available on a part-time basis. A resource 
suryey by the colleges in regard to personnel for vocational 
courses is necessary in this regard. 


3,7. Attitudes of Students and Colleges to Vocational 
Education 
Colleges were asked their opinion about how serious the 
students were about their vocational courses. Table 3.16 gives 
the responses of the colleges to this question. 


TABLE 3.16 
Attitudes of Students to Vocational Courses 


Students take vocational courses seriously 16 
Students take vocational courses іп a casual way. 3 
Students of vocational courses behave like students in 

general courses 12 


Total 31 
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Only a few colleges (three out of thirty-one) have Tepor- 
ted that students of vocational courses are rather casual 
about their courses, All other colleges Teported that students. 
are serious about course work or behave like students in 
general courses. Sixteen out of 31 colleges that students were- 
quite serious about their course work in vocational education. 
This is an encouraging sign. 

371 Vocationalisation at Degree Level 

The principals of selected colleges were asked whether they 
would welcome the vocationalisation of education at the degree 
level. Their Iesponses are given in Table 3.17. 


ТАВГЕ 3.17 


Attitude of College Principals to Vocationalisation of 
Degree Courses 


Welcome vocationalisation of education at degree level 13 

Do not welcome such vocationalisation 17 

No response 1 
И: IE EN 

Total 3l 


A majority Of the Principals were DOt in favour of 
Vocationalisation ‘at the degree level, They constitute 54.8 
Per cent of the Sample. Atthe same time, principals of 13 


CHAPTER IV 


Vocational Education : Problems and 
Prospects 


In this chapter, it is proposed to identify the major pro- 
blems of vocational education in the State of Karnataka and to 
evaluate the prospects of the continuation and extension of 
these courses. 


4.1. Problem of Selecting Colleges 

At present, vocational courses are taught in a limited 
number of colleges which are, however, spread all over the 
State. It is not known how and why only these colleges were 
selected for vocational courses. It appears that the Directorate 
of Vocational Education did not follow any definite criteria 
for permitting colleges to start these courses. One gets the 
feeling that those colleges which showed interest in these 
courses were permitted to start them. One would, however, 
expect the Directorate to use a few criteria—such as the need 
for vocationally trained personnel in the concerned area, the 
availability of necessary academic infrastructure in the colleges 
which were expected to offer these courses, etc.—to identify 
colleges that could offer vocational courses. 


It may be that the Directorate did consider these criteria 
but could not strictly follow them in the initial stages for want 
oftime. The haste in starting these courses unfortunately led 
to a situation in which the colleges which did not have even 
basic academic facilities were permitted to offer vocational 
courses. In particular, we may refer to a college in Bangalore, 
which had to close down the courses for want of accommoda- 
tion after running them for one full term. This should be 
an eye-opener for the Directorate and persuade it to make a 
careful examination of all the necessary aspects before рег-- 
mitting any college to start vocational courses. 
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The Principals of the colleges which offer vocational courses 
reported that they were simultaneously heading high schools 
-and/or colleges as also vocational courses. They were over- 
burdened with excessive administrative work, for which no 
additional remuneration was paid. While some were of the 
opinion that they should be given monetary incentives for 
shouldering the additional responsibilities imposed by voca- 
tional courses, others expressed the view that they were not 
very keen about this but would appreciate the assistance of a у 
co-ordinator to run the courses as also to carry on the day-to- 
day supervision. This is another aspect which should be 
carefully considered by the Directorate, 


4.2. Problems in Starting Vocational Courses 

In the matter of starting specific courses in selected colleges, 
‘there is need for evaluating the college in terms of some 
criteria. Certain courses would be useful and meaningful only 
"when offered in appropriate colleges. The matching ofthe 
local demand for specific skills and trained personnel with the 
available local college facilities appears to us to be the necessary 
«criterion for starting a specific course. This calls for not merely 
the identification of the skills that аге in demand in the local 
area but also for a numerical estimate of the local demand for 
such skills. To some extent, the colleges which we covered for 
this study appear to have taken into account the types of skilled 
Personnel who were in demand in the area. For example, in the 
non-urban areas of Kanakapura and Chamarajanagar, where 
the sericulture industry is developing on a very large scale, a 
course in sericulture has been offered. In the urban areas of 
Bangalore and Mysore, courses for Watch Repairs, Printing 
Technology, Psychiatry, Secretarial Practice, etc., are offered. 
However, none of these colleges made any attempt to estimate 
the demand for such skills in these areas, perhaps because it 
is beyond the resource Capacity and competence of junior 
colleges to attempt such estimates. Realising this, the Direc- 
torate did sponsor District Surveys ; but, as pointed out earlier, 


these surveys failed to serve the purpose for which they were 
conducted, 


Ла the circumstances, the college Principals who had 
nothing else to fall back upon followed two very crude 
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methods of ascertaining the extent to which a particular skill 
was in demand. Опе is what may be called the rule-of-thumb 
method and the other is the trial-and-error method. Under 
the former, the Principal and his colleagues would look around 
to discover the type of economic activity that was going on in 
the local area. Based on their assessment ofthe situation, 
they would select appropriate courses to be by them. For 
instance, іп the Karnakapura College, we were told that a 
guiding factor in the selection of courses was the extent of the 
growth of the cocoon market, which required not only cocoon 
rearers but also cocoon examiners. Similarly, the Principal 
ofthe Marimallappa College, Mysore, indicated that he was 
guided by the growth of the printing industry in the city when 
he decided to introduce the Printing Technology course. The 
Principal of the Tagore Memorial Junior College, Raichur, 
reported that the starting of the Thermal Power Plant and the 
resultant growth of апсійату industries in the district gave 
him some rough idea of the demand for persons trained in 
Cost Accounts, etc. Accordingly, he introduced the appro- 
priate courses. Under the trial-and-error method, the procedure 
followed was to announce a course on the basis of a hunch ; 
and then the response from students was assessed. If the 
response was not encouraging, that particular course would be 


dropped. 


Obviously, these methods indicate that a crude procedure 
was adopted for the estimation of the demand for vocational 
skills. But, in the absence of required statistical data, the 
Principals were forced to follow these crude methods. The 
District Surveys sponsored by the Directorate, which are now 
available in print, do not go beyond this kind of "*guesti- 
mates.” In any case, there can be по two opinions on the 
point that any future expansion of vocational courses should 
be based on reliable estimates of the demand for vocational 
skills, /The Directorate of Vocational Education, in collabora- 
tion with the District Employment Exchanges, may at least 
take up the responsibility for identifying skill shortages in 
the areas in question if not for undertaking a sophisticated 
estimate of demand for these skills.) 
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43. Problems of Infrastructure 


The successful teaching of a vocational course requires 
the necessary infrastructure in an appropriate form and onan 
appropriate scale. In this connection, we have already 
examined the types of infrastructure that are required and the 
extent to which they are available in the colleges covered by 
this study. It may be recalled that one such infrastructure 
is the teaching staff itself. Under the present arrangements, 
separate teaching staff is recruited for these courses ; but the 
recruitment is made on an adhoc basis. Actually, there are 
two categories of teachers : full-time teachers and part-time 
teachers. The latter are mostly locally available professionals 
who have practical knowledge and are basically self-employed 
technicians. The former are fresh graduates from the 
Universities in engineering and agricultural sciences. Many 
colleges find it difficult to get part-time teachers, particularly 
in non-urban areas, because of the non-availability of 
technically qualified personnel. It was reported by one college 
that it was a long time before a Bank Manager could be per- 
suaded, to come and deliver lectures because he had to obtain 
the permission of his superiors for the purpose. This snag is 
found to be almost universal, particularly about the employed 
persons who may be regarded as appropriate resource 
personnel for vocational courses. A circular from the Govern- 
ment to all the public and private institutions, requesting them 
to encourage their employees to take up part-time teaching of 
vocational courses whenever they are approached, may goa 
long way in solving this problem. 


As far as full time teachers are concerned, there is 
practically no such problem. However, one difficulty that 
needs to be recognised is that they are mostly fresh post- 
graduates from Universities and that, therefore, they lack the 
experience as well as practical orientation which are required 
for teaching vocational courses. This point was very emphati- 
cally brought to cur notice by a college Principal, who also 
suggested that there should be orientation courses in practical 
work for new teachers. But if the colleges want to go in for 
trained and experienced teachers, such teachers would be hard 
to come by because, those full-time trained teachers would be 
concerned about problems of job security and job satisfaction. 
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At present, teachers are recruited on an ad hoe basis (for one 
year) and are paid a consolidated salary. They are not offered 
permanent jobs because the courses to which they are assigned 
are supposed to be temporary. lt was brought to our notice 
that a course is offered by a college on the basis of the local 
demand for a particular skill ata Particular point of time, 
When a sufficient number of trained students in a given skill 
come out of the college, and when the local requirement of 
that skill is fully met, the college discontinues the course ; 
this is what actually happened in at least. one college. Conse- 
quently, the services of those teachers who are recruited for the 
course may have to be terminated. In some colleges, it was 
reported that there was a long delay in sanctioning and 
releasing grants. Besides, one ofthe colleges reported that 
the sanction/approval ofthe Directorate for the appointment 
of new staff was characterised by bureaucratic delays and 
erratic procedures. While such administrative delays may 
possibly be taken care of, what is difficult to tackle is the 
problem of the non-permanency of the teaching jobs. 


There are also problems relating to laboratories, work- 
Shops, buildings, equipment, land, all of which are required for 
the practical training of students. Some colleges have their 
own laboratories; but in some, which do not have the necessary 
equipment, students are expected to go to other colleges where 
such equipment is available. For instance, we observed that 
the MGM College at Udupi offers courses in building con- 
struction technology, electrical wiring and repairs, and X-ray 

technology. Students of this college go to the Manipal Insti- 
tute of Technology for practical classes for the first two courses 
referred to above and to the Kasturba Medical College for the 
third course. Similarly, students of a Bangalore-based college 
where Psychiatry is offered as a course, are expected to go to 
the Mental Health Institute for practical training. It was 
reported by some colleges that the Directorate would give 
grants for the purchase of laboratory/workshop equipment but 
no funds would be provided for the purchase of cupboards to 
house the equipment to ensure tbat it is kept in good condi- 
tion for future use. Again, it has been pointed out that wher- 
ever laboratories and workshops are installed, laboratory assis- 
tants/mechanics are required to “work with the students" to 
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make them learn. But there seems to be no provision of 
financial assistance for the appointment of such assistants/ 
mechanics. The teacher is, therefore, either overworking or 
students are not given adequate training in practical work. 
Cases were also reported of students who had to go to the work 
places of part-time teachers even for theory classes. It was also 
brought to our notice that some courses required field visits by 
students, which had to be undertaken at their own cost or at 
nominal assistance from colleges. All these have added to 
the problems of students, and they often complain about 
these problems. In colleges which have started courses in 
sericulture, the requirement is irrigated land. The colleges in 


Kanakapura and Chamarajanagar do have land, but the latter 
does not have irrigation facilities. 


All these points to the need for the creation of the required 
infrastructure. It is true that a provision of adequate infra- 
structure would necessitate higher expenditure, a grant for 
which may not be forthcoming from the Government of India. 
In these circumstances, colleges are forced to depend on an 
infrastructure which is not under their own control. However, 
the Directorate may, at the same time, make out a case 
for higher allotments for at least those courses which are 
expensive in terms of infrastructure, and efforts should be 
made to obtain bigger grants from the Government of India. 


As courses have started recently, no standard text books 
to meet the requirements of the students have been prepared 
зо far. Teachers and students are therefore obliged to consult 
texts prepared by foreign authors, which may not be suited to 
our conditions. Of course, we are aware of the view that 
Vocational courses should depend more on practical work than 
on text books if they are not to degenerate into general courses. 
However, some specific vocational courses presently introduced 
(whether justifiable or not) by their very nature require some 
standard books. These courses are Pre-primary Education, 
Accountancy, Banking, Secretarial Practice, etc. Moreover, 
wherever these courses are offered through the Kannada medi- 
um, the problem is compounded by the total non-availability of 
text books. The Kannada Studies Institutes of the Universities 
are commissioning the writing of textbooks in Kannada and 
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have instituted prizes for good text books. The Directorate 
may establish a liaison with these Institutes and have the 
necessary text books prepared by the experts in these areas. 


Complaints have been heard about the formulation of the 
syllabi. It has been contended that the syllabi are often a bit 
too intensive and extensive for courses like these. Besides, 
since the syllabi are vague (they cover very broad topics), 
teachers do not know what exactly is to be taught in the classes. 
The syllabi are reported to have been framed at Bangalore in 
consultation with the subject experts drawn from the institu- 
tions in and around Bangalore. This may have been necessary 
to save money and time in the initial period. However, there 
is no justification for continuing this practice. A suggestion 
had been made by the teaching staff that, in order that vague- 
ness may be avoided, the syllabi may be formulated by those 
who are teaching the courses and those whose knowledge об 
the standards of students and the requirements of the emplo- 
yers is relatively better. It was also brought to our notice that, 
in some places, owing to the absence of co-ordination in the 
framing of syllabi, duplication and overlapping often creep in. 
In particular, our attention was drawn to this problem in 
connection with the syllabus which was framed for the course 
in marketing and salesmanship. 


It is obvious that the hundreds of teachers engaged in 
teaching vocational courses cannot all be involved in this exer- 
cise every year. However, by rotation and by providing for 
regional representation, the experience of teachers may be 
harnessed to improve the syllabi. While doing so, care should 
be taken to ensure that no vested interests develop on a perma- 
nent basis. 


It has also been pointed out that there is an absence of 

a proper balancing of theory and practicals. An unbalanced 

syllabus in favour of more practicals may be justified for voca- 

` tional courses. It was brought to our notice by the Principal 

of a college in Bangalore that the existing provision of one 

hour of practicals per week per paper was far too inadequate. 

It is, however, not known whether the syllabus itself assigns 

such а low importance to practicals. This issue should engage 
the immediate attention of the Directorate. 
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4.4. Problem of Selecting Students 


Generally speaking, students themselves are expected to 
take up vocational courses in response to the general publicity 
given to them. But vocational courses are new and terminal 
in nature. Students аге not very certain about their future 
prospects after the completion of the courses. As a result, 
Principals and teachers are called upon to make special efforts 
to motivate students to take up these courses. In this connec- 
tion, reference may be made to what may be called the 
residual method. Under this method, the Principal and the 
teachers suggest to those students who fail to get seats in the 
general courses to take up vocational courses. In sucha case, 


the quality of students opting for vocational courses is not 
likely to be satisfactory. 


However, there are some instances of Principals making 
trips to high schools and motivating £ood students to take up 
these courses. But by and large, it has been generally agreed that 
the students who are attracted to these courses are of low qua- 
lity ; that is, only those who, having scored very low marks at 
matriculation and who could not get admission to general PUC 
courses, desired to join the vocational courses. A problem 
which arises on account of this fact is that not merely is the 
training of such students an uphill task, but disciplining them 
becomes somewhat difficult. Some Principals have also stated 
that the general indiscipline among the students of vocational 
-courses has had a harmful effect on students who have offered 
Beneral courses. This point is relevant in the context of the 
occasional blame grouse about the futility of general courses 
which are alleged to have encouraged indiscipline among 
students. From what we have observed, the problem of student 


_indiscipline is present even in vocational courses; it is be 
“course-neutral.”” 


Some Principals have reported that they encountered some 
difficulty in getting students for some specific vocational courses.” 
One of the factors which discourages students from going in 
for vocational courses is the failure of those who have success- 
fully completed the course to obtain Suitable employment. 
Parents are not willing to send their daughters for a course in 
nursing. We personally feel that it is not fair to force ог even 
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strongly “motivate” students to go in for vocational courses 
they have practically no choice. We should remember that . 
these courses are terminal in nature and do not provide for 
higher education. The desire for higher education is natural, 
and one cannot stop persons from going in for it on the ground 
of their unemployability after the completion of their courses. 
Therefore, the selection of a particular course should be the 
choice of the students themseves. To help them to make such 
a choice, they should first be made aware of all the implica- 
tions involved in choosing a particular course. If, in this 
process, substandard students are attracted to the courses, 
there will be no cause for regret. One cannot expect brilliant 
students to take up these courses and get lost in the employ- 
ment market at a very young age. 


45. The Social Polarisation Problem 


Most of the students who are attracted to these courses are 
those belonging to backward communities and castes and 
hailing from rural areas, where their parents are engaged in 
agriculture and allied occupations. In other words, students 
from relatively poorer sections of society predominate in voca- 
tional courses (because they are interested in quick gainful em- 
ployment). Though we have not been able to collect data оп 
the family income of the students, we have gathered informa- 
tion on their family background, which can broadly represent 
the respective income classes. To the extent that these 
courses train them for gainful jobs in a short period, it is 
a welcome feature. But, in the long-run, they are denied access 
to high-income positions because of the limited prospects of 
the vocations which they take up after the completion of their 
training. They will therefore always remain in the lower and 
middle income groups of the population. Moreover, vocational 
courses prepare students to become skilled workers and not 
bosses. This is not so in the case of general education, which 
has become a channel of social and economic mobility. 


4.6, Problems of Students 


The problems of students may be classified under two 
headings : 
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@ Training problems ; and 
(ii) Post-training problems. 


The training problems, as suggested by the students them- 
selves, are many. They complain about lack of text books, 
vague syllabi, difficulties in regard to practical training, inade- 
quate laboratory and workshop facilities, etc. Apart from 
making suggestions for improving these, the students demand 
that they should be offered stipends and that they should be 
given some financial and other assistance whenever they make 


field visits. This demand originates from their awareness of 


the practice that prevails in such technical institutes as the 
Industrial Training Institutes which offer stipends to students. 
They also refer to the difficulties which they encounter when 
they visit such establishments as banks and factories for prac- 
lical training. Their complaint is that the personnel in those 
establishments do not take interest in training them ; and even 
who they do so, they do not show all the necessary documents; 
instead, they quote examples from their own failures to make 
them learn from the lessons of experience. This boils down 
to the question of motivating teachers to impart the knowledge 
they possess. How and who should take up this responsibility 
is a question that should be closely examined. The demand 
for stipends cannot be justified in the context of the financial 
constraints under which vocational training courses are con- 


ducted, "What, however, should be Possible is some assistance 
to them during field visits. 


The post-training problems boil down to : 
(i) Problems connected with job opportunities ; and 
(ii) Problems connected with further studies. 


Vocational courses are devised as a means of preparing 
students Straightaway for jobs, and self-employment jobs 
at that. But our interviews with the students bring out 
certain facts. All of them are not willing and/or capable of 
taking up self-employment. Moreover, some capital is 
required for self-employment. Since Most of these students 
come from rural and poor families it is difficult for them to 
mobilise the required capital. The nationalised/scheduled 
banks have not recognised the vocationally-trained students аз 
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technical entrepreneurs for purposes of advancing loans under 
the self-employment schemes. This is equally true of the- 
Karnataka State Finance Corporation and the Karnataka 
State Industrial Development Corporation. It is reported 
that they have received no directive from the Government. 
to advance loans to vocationally trained persons for purposes 
of self-employment. If banks offer soft-term loans to them, 
they might be able to become self-employed. In this connec- 
tion, some special difficulties of girl students were brought to- 
our notice. It is claimed that girls cannot become self- 
employed for simple reason that anti-social elements would 
pose as potential customers and harass them. 


Most of the students would like to take up wage or 
salary employment. As a matter of fact, there is a feeling 
among the students that the moment they complete the course: 
they would be given jobs. This feeling was perhaps promoted: 
at two levels : 


(i) The Directorate had, at some stage, indicated that it 
would request the Karnataka Public Services Commission to 
alter its recruitment. rules in such a way that those who had 
offered vocational courses would be given preference in 
recruitment. Weare given to understand that the cadre апд. 
recruitment rules have been amended to recognise vocational 
courses for certain jobs. But no preference seems to have 
been given for these courses. 


(ii) Some Principals, in their enthusiasm to enrol students 
in the vocational courses, inadvertently assured them that jobs- 
would be available for those who completed their courses. As. 
a matter of fact, in a college in Bangalore, it seems that 
students were totally under the impression that the Principal 
would find jobs for them after they completed their courses. 


Quite a large number of students, realising that not many 
job opportunities are available for them, 50 in for higher 
education. Successful students have been turned down even. 
for temporary jobs/piece-work by contractors and employers, 
both in the public and private sectors. They are told that 
their courses cannot be recognised because they have received 
no government directive to that effect. Asa result, some of 
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those who have Successfully completed their courses are 
constrained to pursue graduate studies. Recognising the 
aspirations of such students, the Bangalore University has 
permitted them to join the Arts courses. The University of 
Mysore took similar though delayed decision to re-admit 
Students to degree courses. As a result, only the batch of 
students in the following year batch could benefit it from this 
decision because it was taken too late to benefit those who 
had successfully completed their vocational PUC in 1979. But 
even where students are allowed to go in for Arts courses, diffi- 
culties are experienced by them because they realise that their 
technical training has been a waste of time, money and energy. 
Moreover, a student who has undergone training in X-Rays 
or printing technology, or health engineering, may find it 
Meaningless to study the humanities and the social sciences. 
Therefore, it has been urged that the students should be 
allowed to take up relevant higher courses ; for example, a 
secretarial practice student may take up Commerce, an X-Ray 
student may take up Radiology, a sericulture student may 
take a course in one of the agricultural sciences, and so on. 
It is in this area that the Vice-Chancellors of the six Univer- 
sities in the State should be called upon to playa very 
constructive role in the years to come. 


CHAPTER V 


Findings and Recommendations 


The vocational education programme was introduced in 
Karnataka in the 1977-78 academic year at the + 2 stage. 
This State was among the first in the country to introduce 
vocational education on the pattern suggested by the Union 
Ministry of Education. This experiment has by now gone on 


"for almost three years., Since it is still in its very early stages, 


it is only appropriate to identify the problems and highlight 
the prospects. 


To begin with, in this study, we have tried to match the 
demand for vocational skills with the supply of the vocationally 
trained. The courses offered for vocational education are not 
consistent with the skills identified in shortage category, and 
the shortage skill categories do not find a place in the list of 
the courses which have been identified. While trained per- 
sonnel in the shortage skills are not being produced at all, 
skills which are not in demand are being produced, creating 
the paradoxical situation of unemployment among these cate- 
gories of skilled workers. Meanwhile, the shortage among 
earlier specified skills in the labour market persists. In the 
case of courses identified by the Department of Vocational 
Education, we find that a large number of general courses are 
treated as vocational courses. Not enough care seems to have 
been taken to identify the courses which are suitable for voca- 
cational skills. The list of courses provided by the Ministry 
«об Education offers no explanation for the selection of those 
‘courses. In order to estimate the demand for vocational 
courses in the future, one may have tó examine the pattern of 
plan investment and the employment potential of the plan 
schemes. 
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Since the inception of the programme in the State, the 
number of colleges offering vocational Courses, the number of 
courses offered, and the number of Students enrolled in these 
courses have all increased. On the whole, the response to the 
vocational education programme in. the State appears to have 
been favourable. The rush for these courses was mainly in 
the areas of engineering and business, while courses in agricul- 
ture and health did not evoke much response. Students have 
been selected mainly on the basis of their performance at the 
matriculation examination and the aptitude tests conducted by 
the colleges at the time of their admission. The perception of 
local needs as assessed by college Principals and their staff and 
the relative demand by students emerge as two important 
criteria in the offering of a particular course. Infrastructural 
facilities such as staff, reading material, libraries and labora- 
tories were generally found to be inadequate. 


The main problems in implementing the programme 
arise out of the location of selected colleges, the staff position, 
the infrastructure facilities, the courses offered, and the 
employment possibilities after the completion of the training. 
The matching of the local demand for specific skills and avail- 
able trained teaching personnel with the local colleges appears. 
to be a necessary condition for starting vocational courses. 
The facilities reguired for them are the academic and physical 
infrastructural facilities. The syllabi should be formulated by 
those who are teaching the courses and those who are know- 
ledgeable about the standards of the students and the require- 
ments of the employers. Duplication and overlapping should 
be avoided as far as Possible. As far as the selection of the 
courses is concerned, the choice should be left to the students, 
who should be made aware of all the implications involved in 
choosing a particular course. The problems of students are at 


two levels, viz,, training and employment and higher educa- 
tion. 


In the light of these findings, the following issues important 
„emerge from the point of view of policy : 


(i) The future of the vocational education programme 
in the State ; 
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(ii) Preparations for the successful implementation of the 
programme ; 

(iii) The role of the Department of Vocational Education ; 

(ivy) Employment prospects for the vocationally trained 
students ; and 

(у) Financial implications. 


An earlier draft of the study was circulated among a few 
selected educationists, administrators, researchers, employers 
and others. Ata workshop held later, the participants in a 
day-long session deliberated at length on several aspects of the 
vocational education programme in the State of Karnataka. 
"The list of participants is appended at the end. In the following 
paragraphs, We present a summary of the suggestions and 
recommendations that emerged on. each of the policy items 
listed above. 

51, Future of Vocational Education in Karnataka 


The Principals of several colleges offering vocational 
.courses Were initially cautious and expressed certain reserva- 
tions about the expansion of the programme of voca- 
tional education. One of the arguments for such a cautious 
approach was that until we consolidate the present position, 
there may not be any need for further expansion of the 
programme. It was felt that there was a need for strengthen- 
ing the local infrastructure before embarking on further 
expansion. One of the prime objectives of the vocational 
education programme has been to divert a section of the 
students into courses leading to skilled employment, and 
thereby reduce the proportion of the educated unemploy- 
‘ed. But our limited experience of the programme reveals 
that the present consequences of vocational education are 
very dangerous because they lead not only to an increase 
in the number of the educated unemployed but also to 
the unemployment of the educated and trained personnel. 
Unless placement measures and job opportunities for the 
-ocationally trained are properly formulated and implemented, 
it may not be profitable to consider the expansion of the 
programme. However, it was pointed out that there was 
a demand for vocational courses from colleges in the areas 
«which have not been covered so far. The consensus on this 
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point was that the expansion of the vocational education 
Programme should be undertaken after establishing the need 
for skills in the areas to be covered, and after taking into 
Consideration the availability of infrastructure facilities. It 
was also felt that there might not be any need for an intensive 
те-зигуеу of the area because the basic information needed for 
the purpose was already available, 

It was stressed that the expansion of the vocational 
education Programme should be both vertical and horizontal. 


With regard to such basic skills as Carpentry, masonary, etc., 


the courses can start at the secondary stage itself, і.е., in the 
eighth, ninth and tenth classes. At the college level, the 
expansion should be undertaken їп those vocations where 
higher training is necessary and for the benefit of those students 


Secondary level was also stressed. So was the need for 
Testructuring the courses and for undertaking remedial 


measures wherever necessary. It was also pointed out that it 


5.2, Preparations for Successful Programme 
Implementation 4 

It was the opinion of the group that, for the success of the- 
Vocational education Programme, enthusiasm, co-ordination 
and co-operation were essential at several levels. The Depart- 
Ment of Vocational Education, the college administrators and 
Principals and the teaching staff have to strive collectively for 
its success, It was essential to examine the need for establish- 


was underlined, The preparation of teaching materials, work 
exercises and guide books would be more profitable than 
that of the traditional text books, The NCERT should 
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come forward to undertake the preparation of teaching 
materials for vocational classes in regional languages. Indus- 
trial establishments should be encouraged to start their 
own courses, and if such courses already exist, they should 
permit the Department of Vocational Educations to use these 
facilities. Colleges should be given permission to start 
vocational courses only after it has been ascertained that 
they have the required infrastructure facilities. In-service 
training programmes for teachers of vocational courses should 
be arranged. 


53. Role of the Department of Vocational Education 


It was recognised that a great responsibility rests on the 
Department of Vocational Education in successfully implement- 
ing the Vocational Education Programme. The Department 
has to co-ordinate, supervise, monitor and evaluate the 
programme іп asystematic manner. It was important to 
undertake a wide publicity programme by way of printing 
brochures, writing to all Heads of Departments—both public 
and private—and seeking their co-operation. These bodies 
(both public and private) should be notified and approached 
for the recognition of vocational courses. The group expressed 
the need for appointing an Information and Public Relations 
Officer in the Department of Vocational Education who would 
be solely responsible for publicity and co-ordination. 


5.4. Employment Opportunities for Vocationally 
Trained и 

During the deliberations at the workshop level, a theme 
which frequently came up was that of the employability of the 
vocationally trained candidates. It was pointed out that 
unless immediate efforts were made to step up the employment 
opportunities for the vocationally trained students, the pro- 
gramme might not succeed in meeting one of its avowed 
objectives, viz., to establish close links between education and 
employment, In this connection, it was pointed out that, at 
the time of recruitment, preferential treatment should be 
given to the students trained in different vocations. The 
Government of Karnataka should be requested to issue a 
directive to all Heads of Departments to recognise these 
courses. Similar circulars may be sent to private establish- 
ments as well. The Government’s recruitment rules may 
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have to be modified to include vocational qualifications for 
certain jobs. Career guidance for the vocationally trained 
was found to be inadequate, and this aspect should be closely 
examined. It was recommended that philanthropists should 
be requested to establish vocational centres in the State in 
order to develop innovative skills in different fields. On-the- 
job .training programmes in Government Departments 


in the areas covered by vocational education should be 
avoided. 


5.5. Financial Implications 


One of the suggestions for a successful implementation of 
the vocational education programme was that the Directorate 
of Vocational Education should be strengthened with additional 
Personnel. Financial assistance to the institutions offering 
‘vocational courses should also be increased in order to build 
up infrastructure facilities. Part-time teachers should be 
offered better financial incentives. The Principals of colleges 
felt that since they were over-burdened with work, they should 
‘be provided with some administrative assistance. Students 
should be given assistance in the form of scholarships, loans 
and financial assistance at the time of field visits. Keeping 
‘these recommendations in view, it was felt that the annual 
budget of the Department of Education in Karnataka should 
be increased, so that a bigger amount might be set apart for 


the vocational ‘education programme from the next financial 
year. 
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APPENDIX III 


List of Colleges Offering Vocational Courses 


1977-78 1978-79 


I. Bangalore District I. Bangalore District 

(1) Sri Jagadguru Renukacharya, (1) VV Puram College of Arts & Science 
Arts & Science College, and Commerce, Bangalore* 
Bangalore. П, Belgaum District 

(2) Rural College, Kanakapura* (1) Govindaram Sakharia Science College 

(3) NMKRY College for Women, (2) RD Composite 
Bangalore* Chickodi 

(4) MES College, Bangalore* 

II. Dharwar District College, Belgaum 

(1) BASG Science Vidhyagiri (4) Municipal Composite Junior College, 
College, Dharwar* Gokak 

(2) Municipal Com 


Junior College, 


(3) Beynon and Smith Composite Junior 


posite Junior (5) LK Khot College of Commerce, 
College, Gadag Sankeswara 


(3) Mabantaswamy Arts & Sci- (6) Jyothi Junior College, Belgaum 
ence College, Hansbhavi (7 GA Composite Junior College, 

(4) KE Board, Vidbyaranya 
KE School, Dharwad* 

Ш. South Kanara District 


(1) St. Alloysius College, 
Managalore* 


(2) MGM College, Udipi* 
(3) Viveka College, Kota* 
(4) Vivekananda College, Puttur 


Belgaum 
III. Hassan District 
(1) Junior College, Holenarasipura 
(2) Navodaya Junior College, 
Cbannarayapatna 
(3) M. Krishna College, Hassan 
(4) Junior College, Belur 
IV. Mysore District 
(1) Murimallappa Junior College, 
Mysore* 
(2) ISS College of Arts and Commerce*, 
Chamarajanagar 
V. Rdichur District 


(1) Tagore Memorial Junior College, 
Raichur* A 


*Colleges covered for in-depth interviews. 
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1977-78 


1978-79 


{2) Government Junior College, 
Lingasugur 

(3) Government Junior College, 
Gan gavathi 

(4) Government Junior College, Manvi 

(5) Government Junior College, 
Sindhanur 


VI. Tumkur District 
(1) Government Junior College, 


Pavagada 

(2) Government Arts College, Tumkur 

(3) Government Junior College, Tumkur 

(4) First Grade College, Sira 

(5) Kalpataru College, Tiptur 

VII. North Kanara District 

(1) SDM College of Arts & Science, 
Honnavar 

(2) MM College of Arts & Science, Sirsi 

(3) Shivaji Vidyalaya, Haliyal 

(4) MGC College, Siddaput 

(5) Mahasathi Junior College, Ulga 

(6) Bangurunagara Composite Junior 
College, Dandeli 
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Statement of Expenditure оп Vocational 
Education During 1977-78 and 1978.79 


An.ount of Expenditure 


(in rupees) 
Items of Expenditure 


= 1977-78 1978-79 
5Магіез and Other Charges 272,515 | 278,800 
(9.0022) (0.0195) 
Survey Charges 29,750 85,000 
(0.00024) (0 00595) 
Grant-in-Aid 

(i) Recurring 655,700 1,400,000 
(0.0548) (0.0981) 

(ii) Non-Recurring 518,500 686,250 
^ (0.0433) (0.0481) 

` Examination Charges ` 1,476,465 72,250 
(0.12) (0.00506) 

Total 2,522,300 2,952,930 

(1.76) (2.47) 


Note: Percentages shown in parenthesis are computed on the basis of the 
total expenditure on education in the State. x 


Source: Department of Vocational Education, Government of Karnataka. 
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